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JOHN READING, THE COMPOSER OF “DULCE 
DOMUM.” 


A great deal of error and confusion exists as to 
this old musician, which [ shall attempt to clear 
away in the present paper. 

First, I shall quote the following passage from 
the late Richard Clark’s Account of the National 
Anthem, 1822, p. 132 : — 


““) 

“It is stated in the History of Winchester, that Dulce 
Domum was composed by John Reading in the reign of 
King Charles the First. It appears by the following title 
to a book published by himself, that the account there 
given of him eannot be correct: —‘ By Subscription, a 
Book of New Anthems, containing a Hundred Pilates, 
fairly engraven, with a thorough bass figured for the 
Organ or Harpsichord, with proper Retornels. By John 
Reading, Organist of St. John’s, Hackney: educated in 
the Chapel Royal, under the late famous Dr. Blow.’ Dr. 


King Charles the First died ; and Blow was not appointed 
master of the children of the Chapels Royal until the 
year 1674. 
Dr. Blow, as stated above, could not have composed the 
music of Dulce Domum in the reign of Charles the First, 
as the History of Winchester states; and he must have 
been one of the first set of boys after Blow was appointed, 
to have even composed it in the reign of Charles the 
Second. 
old when Blow was appointed, he would have been but 


seventeen years old when King Charles the Second died, as | 
he reigned only about ten years after Blow was appointed | 


master.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The historian of Winchester is here at fault in 
stating that “ Dulce Domum ” was composed in the 
reign of Charles I.; and Mr. Clark was not aware 
that there was another composer of the same name 
as Blow’s pupil. Consequently he could make 
nothing of the statement. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has lately issued a volume of Psalms and Hymns 


shall not here stop to notice the puerile character 
of this miserable production, which seems to have 
been concocted by a committee of clerical ama- 
teurs with last century notions, but pass on to 
a biographical notice (the only one in the volume) 
appended to the name of John Reading, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

“ While organist of Winchester College he wrote Dulce 
Domum in 1675. He appears to have been subsequently 
Lay Vicar and Master of the Boys in Lincoln Cathedral, 
then organist of St. John’s Church, Hackney, and after- 
wards of the churches of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, and 
St. Mary Woolnoth, London.” 


The notice of John Reading in the Biographi- 


| cal Dictionary of Musicians (copied almost. ver- 
| batim from Hawkins), is as follows : — 


“READING (Joun), a pupil of Dr. Blow, was a lay- 
vicar, and also master of the choristers, in the cathedral 
Removing from thence, he became 


afterwards of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London. He published, towards the end of the 


| seventeenth century, a collection of anthems of his own 


composition.” 


Thus it will be seen that the Biographical Dic- 
tionary says nothing of John Reading, Dr. Blow’s 
pupil, having been organist of Winchester ; nor of 
the composition of “Dulce Domum.” The writer 
of the note in the Psalms and Hymns has evidently 
confounded two composers of the same name— 
the organist of Winchester and the pupil of Dr. 
Blow. 

The records of the Cathedral and College of 
Winchester show that John Reading was appointed 
organist of the former in 1675, which appoint- 
ment he resigned in 1681, in order to become, as it 
is supposed, organist of the college, which place 
he held till his death in 1692. He was succeeded 
as organist of the latter by John Bishop, a well- 


| known writer of anthems. 
Blow was born in the year 1648, the same year in which | 


Dr. Croft, when editing his Divine Harmony in 
1712, expressly says “ Mr. Reading late organist 
of the Cathedral Church of Winchester.” Mr. B. 


in his Collection of the Words of Anthems, 1859, 
but he mistakes the author to have been the later 
John Reading. One of these anthems is contained 
in Dr. Croft’s publication, and is certainly the 
composition of the Winchester Reading. 

The John Reading noticed in the Biographical 
Dictionary, was educated in the Chapel Royal, of 


| which he afterwards became a “singing man.” 
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The Dictionary, however, is wrong in stating that | 


he “published a collection of anthems of his own 
composition towards the end of the seventeenth 
century.” His “first essays” were A Book of 
New Songs after the Italian Manner, which must 


have been printed after 1708, because he describes | 


himself on the title-page as having been “ educated 
in the Chapel Royal under the late Dr. Blow,” and 
Dr. Blow died in that year. 

As this book is extremely rare, and not to be 
found in the libraries of the British Museum or 
Sacred Harmonic Society, I shall give the title 
and preface at full, from a copy on my shelves 
bearing the autograph of the unfortunate Harry 
Carey on the fly-leat: — 

“ A Book of New Songs, after the Italian manner, with 
Symphonies and a Thorough Bass fitted to the Harpsi- 
chord, &e. All within y* compass of the Flute, and fairly 
Engraven on Copper-Plates. Composed by Mr. John 
Reading, Organist of St. John’s, Hackney, educated in the 
Chappell Royal under y° late famous Dr. John Blow, 
London, Printed for y* Author and are to be sold by him 
at his House in Arundel Street in ye Strand, and by Bra- 
bazon Aylmer, Bookseller, at y* three Pigeons against 
the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, Edward Fleetwood at 


the foot of y* Parliament stairs in Westminster Hall, and | 


at most of y® Musick shops in town. Price five shil- 
lings. 
“ To the Subscribers. 


“ The following Compositions (being y® product of my 


leisure hours) were at first only design’d to entertain | 


my friends and employ my scholars. 

“The great esteem I ever had for Italian Musick in- 
duc’d me to imitate it in these my first essays, without 
the least thought of exposing them to y* publick: but 
being perswaded by my friends y‘ a work of this nature 
probably would incite our Great Masters to improve y* 
design to such a perfection yt our English Composers 
might be inspir’d w™ y* utmost delicacy of a Roman 
genius. 

“A motive of such advantagious consequence was y° 
only cause of my publishing this small collection, hoping 
the world will continue yt encouragem' which you so ge- 
nerously have begun. 

“ I have no greater ambition in this performance y" that 
it may meet w" a kind reception, but if your favour shall 
proceed further, I shall impute it more to your goodness 
than y° merits of 

“Yor oblig’d humble Serv‘, 
“Joun Reapine.” 


Hawkins, in his History, says, “John Reading died 
a few years ago at a very advanced aye.” The 


date of 1740 is sometimes assigned as the period | 


of his decease, but I know not upon what autho- 
rity. It was probably some years later. 

Having, I think, clearly shown that there were 
two John Readings, I shall now introduce a third, 
which I am enabled to do from the roll of. cathe- 
dral organists in my possession. 

In the records of Chichester Cathedral I find 
that a John Reading was appointed organist in the 
room of Bartholomew Webbe, in 1674; and that 
he held the appointment till 1720, when he was 
succeeded by Thomas Kelway. A comparison of 
dates will show that this Reading must have been 


| an independent party from those of the same 


name before mentioned. 

There was a Reading who sung on the stage in 
the musical plays of the end of the seventeenth 
century. <A song entitled “ The Infallible Doc- 
tor, sung by Mr. Reading,” is printed in the Plea- 
sant Musical Companion, 1687. It is very possible 
that this person may have been the pupil of Dr. 
Blow, as it was not uncommon for the choristers 
of the Chapel Royal to take part on the stage in 
the early period of the musical drama. 

Epwarp F, Riwsautt. 


THOMAS WARRANDER. 


In arranging some old Scotish judicial papers, I 
found some curious particulars relative to an un- 
known author, which I venture to think are suffi- 
ciently curious to warrant their insertion in 
“N.& Q:”"— 

“The deceased Mr. Thomas Warrander was possessed 
of heritable subjects in and about the city of Edinburgh, 
of the _ rent of 50l. sterling or thereby. He was a 
man of a very singular turn of mind, wandered from 
place to place, and may be said to have lived upon the 
air, his expenses, wherever he lived, were so small and 
| inconsiderable. He was a kind of scholar, and so fond of 


his own performances, that he published these to the 
world, and thereby earned a penny.” 

The date of this extract is August 4, 1755. 

The printed arguments in law cases in Scot- 
land go under the general denomination of Session 
| Papers. They continued in use until certain in- 
| judicious alterations in the Supreme Court pro- 
duced their abolition many years since, to the 
great injury of Scotish jurisprudence, as the sub- 
stitution of oral declamation in place of elaborate 
and well-digested printed argument has been 
attended with mischievous results ; and the rever- 
sals in the House of Lords afford evidence of the 
want of proper legal preparation in the court 
below—where the fault does not rest so much 
with the Jucges as we are sometimes told in high 
quarters, as with the spasmodic harangues of 
Counsel 

Be this as it may, the pleading we have referred 
| to contains some amusing particulars relative to 
Mr. Warrander and his affairs. Whether this 
gentleman was in any way related to the civic 
family of that name, in which a baronetcy was 
created in the person of one of the Edinburgh 
baillies about the beginning of the last century, 
does not appear; but it is far from unlikely that 
he was a cadet. He was a person of some opu- 
lence, and apparently devoted to literary pursuits. 

We are informed that Mr. Warrander had, 
moreover, besides his 50/. a-year sterling of rent, 
a large sum for a denizen of Edinburgh in those 
days, “some lying money ;” and that altogether 
his income was much more than sufficient to 
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answer any small demands “he would have occa- 
sion for in his frugal way of living.” Being thus 
well provided with pecuniary resources, the worth 
gentleman resolved to visit foreign parts, whic 
he accordingly did in the year 1732. Mistrustful 
of the male sex, he preferred a female to act as 
his factrix; and a person bearing the name of 
Hannah Lyon was nominated by him, on the re- 
commendation of Mr.;William Hog—an Edinburgh 
citizen—the progenitor, it is believed, of the opu- 
lent family of that name, which presently enjoys 
the estate of Newliston, and one of whose female 
descendants became the wife of the late lamented 
Peter Frazer Tytler, the Historian of Scotland. 

How it came to pass that a substantial burgess 
was not preferred to an unsubstantial spinster, we 
know not; but Hannah, assisted, it is asserted, by 
her patron, entered into possession, and one or 
other of them from time to time made remittances 
to the author, who departed this life in 1739 abroad. 
It would naturally be supposed that this event 
would have been atimated to his sister Susanna, 
who was either then or subsequently married to a 
worthy of the name of Samuel Craw. But Miss 
Lyon was not disposed to break the melancholy 
intelligence to the heir-at-law ; and, fearful that a 
cessation of her intromissions might lead to un- 
pleasant disclosures, she continued, with the super- 
vision of Mr. Hog, to draw the rents for several 
years. 

Susanna tells her story in the following terms :— 

“Mr. Warrander continued abroad till the year 1739, 
when he died. His death was concealed from the peti- 
tioner his heir till the year 1746, during all which time, 
that is, for the space of 14 years, whereof seven after Mr. 
Warrander’s death, the said Hannah Lyon continued to 
levy the rents of these subjects, beside the price of one 
house which was sold, excepting what part of the rents 
were taken up by Mr. Hog himself; so that if justice was 
done to the petitioner, this factorix ought to have in her 
hands several hundred pounds beyond what appears to 
have been remitted to Mr. Warrander, but of which no 
account can be had. When she applies to Hannah Lyon 
to account for these intromissions, the answer she re- 
ceives is, that she has no account to make, nor anything 
to pay; for that Mr. William Hog had a promiscuous 
intromission with her; and that what part of the rents 
she levied, were forthwith taken out of her hands by Mr. 
William Hog, under pretence of remitting these to Mr. 
Warrander. And in fact it appears, that besides what 
money Mr. Hog confesses to have received from her, for 
which there is not the scrap of a voucher to be seen, he 
put to his hands and took up some part of the rents from 
the tenants; so that between the two the petitioner is 
pretty hardly dealt with.” 


Susanna very naturally imagined that, as Miss 
Lyon and her patron had so long an uncontrolled 
interference with the rents of her brother’s heri- 
table possessions, she would get something more 


than the houses to which she was entitled, from | 


the intromissions with the means and effects of the 
deceased. But, poor woman, she was sadly mis- 
taken, for the gallant Hog threw his mantle over the 


nervous Hannah, and came forward as a creditor 
of the defunct to the tune of something less 
than one hundred pounds. He managed matters 
after the fashion of an injured man. He boldly 
asserted that what he demanded was for the most 
part cash advanced to the author while abroad ; 
that he had nothing earthly to do with Miss 
Lyon’s management—a strange assertion, seeing 
that one of the charges was for repairs on the 
houses after he and the fair factrix knew of Mr. 
Warrander's death. 

When the demand came before the court, the 
Judge dismissed a portion of the claim, but sus- 
tained very nearly two-thirds. The decision was 
brought under the review of the Inner House, 
Aug. 4, 1755; but the ultimate decision is un- 
known, there not being any report of the case in 
any of the volumes of decisions. By throwing 
Hannah overboard, Hog appeared as a creditor 
upon certain bills transmitted to Mr. Warrander 
when abroad, which, morally speaking, we have 
no doubt were liquidated by the rents and out- 
lying money of the foolish man himself. 

It may be inferred that Warrander’s publica- 
tions, whatever they were, must have been printed 
before 1732 when he went abroad; and it would 
be worth while to find out what they were. As 
he was a native of Edinburgh, it is most likely 
that they were printed in that city, where they 
would in all probability sell better than else- 
where ; and that they had some tolerable circula- 
tion is evident from their having been the means 
of enlarging the income of their author. 

It may be worth noticing, that the printed paper 
from which these extracts have been taken, was 
— by Mr. Alexander Lockhart, an eminent 

cotish lawyer of the last century, who subse- 
quently, as Lord Covington, took his seat on the 
Bench as one of the senators of the College of 
Justice. J.M 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


A few months ago I had occasion to allude, in 
these delightful pages, to the sweet situation of 
Chiselhurst churehyard; and which I could not but 
again remember, upon reading the following pas- 
sage in the Daily Telegraph for Tuesday, July 5, 
1864 : — 


“ And now perhaps the House will pardon me if I re- 
late an anecdote. There is, in a beautiful churchyard in 
Kent, an epitaph which commemorates a lady and gen- 
tleman who were murdered by a domestic servant; and 
the writer of the epitaph, in his anxiety to give it a 





pious and Christian tone, has written that it was a very 
great advantage to them, after all, to be got rid of by 
this summary method of proceeding, as they were freed 
| from the inconveniences and discomforts that usually at- 
| tend dissolution in the ordinary course. [ Loud laughter. ] 

When I read this, it occurred to me that the Right Hon. 
; gentleman was about to perform for the government the 
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kind office which the domestic servant performed for the 
old lady and gentleman. [Renewed laughter]}.” 

According to the Daily Telegraph, our esteemed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the speaker of 
the foregoing words. They, however, caused me 
to turn to an inscription I copied the last time I 
visited “a beautiful churchyard in Kent,” known 
as Chiselhurst. Thus the inscription reads : — 

“Sacred to the Memory of THomrson Bonar, of 
Camden Place, in this Parish, Esq", aged Seventy, and 
of Anne (daughter of Andrew Thompson, of Roehampton, 
Esq"), his wife, aged Fifty-nine. Murdered in their Bed- 
chamber by a Domestic Servant! on the Thirty-first of 
May, One thousand eight hundred and thirteen.—Let 
not this Melancholy Proof of the insufficiency of Virtues, 
even such as theirs (so great, so winning, and so mild!), 
to shield them at the midnight hour against Atrocity so 
Monstrous! induce the belief that Virtue is not the care 
of Providence below. Rather let it be remember’d that 
surely none could have been better prepar’d for an event 
so awful; that from them were not alone averted the 
many sufferings attendant on a dissolution in the com- 
mon course of nature; but that, full of honour and of 
years, loaded with the blessings and the veneration of all 
who ever knew them, and each unconscious of the other’s 
fate, they only slept to wake in Heaven! Nor be it 
omitted here to record their constant Prayer, their fer- 
vent wish (so frequently express’d, and so mysteriously 
fulfill’d) that they might leave this world together. 
Horrible indeed for the survivors has been the mode of 
its accomplishment! Still may they be allow’d to think 
that it was permitted in mercy to those whom they de- 
plore; and, perhaps, as a signal reward for such Virtues 
as have been rarely seen united.” 

As “Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
though doubts did ever sleep,” I am surprised 
that a gentleman, with such an accurate “ head 
for figures” as the Exchequer Chancellor pos- 
sesses, should have neglected to name the “ beau- 
tiful churchyard in Kent,” where he tarried to 
read of “ Murder most foul.” I, however, con- 
elnde it to have been Chiselhurst churchyard, and 
the foregoing inscription to be the one alluded to. 
I also conclude that it was perfectly natural for 
those M.P.s, who enjoy the condition of Gillray’s 
bottled “mum,” to indulge in “ renewed laughter ;” 
but it makes one feel somewhat sad that a gentle- 
man, whose intellectual attainments are so highly 
prized by every true-hearted Englishman, should 
put so serious a circumstance to a comic use. 

Epwin Rorre. 

Somers Town. 


COL. HANGER ON AMERICA. 

The following prophetic view of the future 
destiny of America is so remarkable, as to deserve 
reproduction at this time. It is from the Life, 
§c., of Col. George Hanger, written by himself, 
London, 1801 : — 

“ T shall here relate a conversation that took place one 
day at his table,* before a large company; and an opinion 

* This was General Dickenson, at Philadelphia, brother 
to the well-known “ Pennsylvania Farmer,” and occurred 
very soon after the Peace of 1783. 





which I gave relative to the future destiny of the govern- 
ment of that country; and I am of opinion, that the state 
of affairs there is rapidly hastening a dissolution of the 
United States. At that time, when peace had been con- 
cluded but a few weeks, I was of that opinion; and re- 
member well, when General Dickenson asked me my 
opinion of the government and of its stability, I com- 
municated my thoughts nearly in the following words :— 
* Sir, as long as General Washington, and the other prin- 
cipal military characters and leading men in Congress, 
who have brought about this revolution, are alive, the 
government will remain as it is—united; but, when all 
of you are in your graves, there will be wars and ru- 
mours of wars in this country. There are too many 
different interests in it for them to be united under one 
government. Just as this war commenced, you were 
going to fight amongst yourselves, and would have 
fought, had the British not interfered. You then, one 
and all, united against us as your common enemy; but 
one of these days, the Northern and Southern powers will 
Sight as vigorously against each other as they both have 
united to do against the British. This country, when its 
population shall be completed, is large enough for three 
great empires. Look, gentlemen, at the map of it. View 
how irregularly the provinces are laid out, running into 
each other. Look particularly at the State of New York: 
it extends one hundred and fifty miles in length, due 
north; and in no place, in breadth, above fifteen or 
twenty miles. No country can be said to have a boun- 
dary or frontier, unless its exterior limits are marked by 
an unfordable river, or a chain of mountains not to be 
passed but in particular places. The great finger of 
Nature has distinctly pointed out three extensive boun- 
daries to your country: the North River, the first; the 
Great Potamack, which runs three hundred miles from 
Alexandria to the sea, unfordable, the second; and the 
Mississippi, the third and last. When the country of 
Kentucky is completely settled, and the back country 
farther on to the Banks of the Mississippi shall become 
popular and powerful, do you think they will ever be 
subjected to a government seated at Philadelphia or New 
York, at the distance of so many hundred miles? But 
such a defection will not happen for a very long period of 
time, until the inhabitants of that country become nume- 
rous and powerful. The Northern and Southern powers 
will first divide, and contend in arms.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 425-9. 


J. Warson. 


ShakSpeariana. 
PEDIGREE OF SHAKSPEARE, 
As evidenced by the Registers and Inscriptions at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and by the Will of the Poet, dated in 1616, 
the year of his death. 


The annexed ‘Pedigree exhibits the state of 
Shakspeare’s family at the period of his death in 
1616, as far as can be collected from his will; the 
kindred therein mentioned, and to whom his pro- 
perty was bequeathed, being his own issue, and 
that of his sister Joan, wife of William Hart. 
His three other sisters were all dead without 
issue. His brother Richard was dead; his brothers 
Gilbert and Edmund, baptized at Stratford in 
1566 and 1580, are not mentioned nor any issue of 
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theirs. It is scarcely probable that, if any of 
them were then surviving, or had died leaving 
issue, that there would not have been some men- 
tion of them, or bequest to their issue, when sums 
for rings were given to a Godson and some of his 
fellow players. 

This fact, therefore, is against the probability 
of his having at that period any heir male of his 
name, descended from his father, surviving. 

In the Stratford Register, there is in the year 
1611-12, the burial of a Gilbert Shakspeare on 
the 3rd February ; and a note in Boswell’s edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, vol. ii. 615, says: “ He was 

robably a son of Gilbert S —, our poet’s brother. 

hen the elder Gilbert died, the Register does 
not inform us; but he certainly died before his 
son. 

Mr. Hunter, in his New Jllustrations, vol. i. 
p- 44, 1845, says, the name of Gilbert is found in 
a document in possession of Mr. Wheeler, the 
antiquary, as receiving seisin of certain lands in 
the name of his brother, but gives no date to that 
document; and then referring to the burial of 
Gilbert “ adolescens, 1611,” adds, “ bearing this 
unusual name, he may be supposed to be son of 
the former Gilbert, but gives no other reason 
for the supposition. 

Now I would ask whether this is anything more 
than a conjecture, founded upon the similarity of 
Christian names? since the Register does not in- 
form us of the baptism of a son of Gilbert, any 
more than of the death of the presumed father ; 
and, laying aside conjecture, whether there is any 
and what evidence that Gilbert “ adolescens” was 
the son of the poet’s brother, or that the poet’s 
brother certainly died before his son, if he were 
the father ? 

In a communication to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, September, 1816, with extracts from the 
registers of Stratford, accompanied by a pedigree 
of the Shakspeare and Hart families, this Gilbert 
is introduced as a son of the poet’s brother Gil- 
bert, and said to have died a youth, but upon no 
evidence, nor any stated authority for his filia- 
tion. 

Is there anything known of Gilbert, the poet's 
brother, or any evidence that he survived his 
infancy ? 

Three years after the death of Shakspeare, viz., 
in 1619, the Heralds made a visitation of the 


county of Warwick, when amongst the names’ of 


burgesses of Stratford, that of “ Thomas Shake- 
speare” occurs, but no other person of the name 
appeared, or was noticed. Had there been any 
heir male of Shakspeare in the county at that 
— it is ‘searcely probable that he would not 
ave been called, especially after the family had 
been admitted into the rank of gentry by the 
grants of Cooke, Dethick, and Camden. 
S. E. G. 
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Suaaxspeare.—Before the adventitious interest 
excited by the late festival for everything con- 
nected with Shakspeare bas expired, allow me to 
copy for your notice the a parody on the 
= dramatist’s epitaph : it is from the “ Apo- 
ogy” prefixed to Mr. Graves’s Spiritual Quixote : 

“ Reader, for goodness’ sake forbear 
To change one word that’s written here; 
Blest be the man that spares my scribbling ; 
But curst be he thag would be nibbling!” 


J. A. G. 





“Tae Mostep Queen”; Hamuet, Acr III. 
Sc. 2.—I have never felt quite satisfied with the 
received spellings or the meanings attached to 
the epithet in this expression. 
write it “ mob-led ;"” meaning, I presume, hurried 
along in a crowd; others say, “ mobled” or 
“mobbled”; which they explain as “ muffled 
up.” In the more primitive parts of Yorkshire, 


where old words still survive, there is one in | 


common use, which, I think, exactly hits poor 
Hecuba’s condition. It is “ madled” or “ mad- 


dled” ; which means, not absolutely mad, but be- | 


wildered almost to madness. Thus it is said, a 
man maddles, is maddling, or is maddled, when 
he talks or acts in a vague, feeble, and irrational 
manner. 
“ emendation” 
speare. 


to the critical readers of Shak- 
G. H. or S. 





Suaxsreare It.ustrations. — Among the 


strangest perhaps is that of the grave author of 


Piozziana (1833), who, referring to Mrs. Siddons’s 
version of the line, 

“ But screw your courage to the sticking place,” 
conceives that “the manner of sticking or plant- 


ing a poinard should be imitated,” p. 126. 
Quivis. 


Pon rs “ Two Gentiemen or Verona.”—Have 


any of your correspondents ever noticed an unin- | 
un on the part of Shakspeare in the | 


tentional 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Se. 1? 
Duke, in addressing Valentine, says — 
“ Why, Phaeton (for thou art Merops’ son), 
Wilt thou aspire to drive the heavenly car? ” &c.,— 


The 


and appears to pun on Merops, i. e. mere hopes: 
alluding to the aspirations of Valentine to the 
hand of his daughter. I find that this has not 
been noticed by any of the commentators I have 
consulted. SARISBURIENSIS. 


“ Very Peacock :” “ Hamier” (3™ S. v. 387.) 
In the Index of vol. v. the article just cited is 
put down to me instead of Meteres: why, I can- 
not imagine, the nearest connection between our 


Some editors | 


I respectfully submit the suggested | 


| names being that Mexetes has treated of morgan- 
atic marriages. Seeing this mistake, I deter- 
mined to make it good by writing something on 
the subject: but what it was to be I could not 
| imagine. When 1 came to examine the solution 
| given by Meteres, I saw immediately that your 
| correspondent had left something for me to say. 
The artifice of rhetoric used by Hamlet, namely, 
the withdrawal under substitution of what is ob- 
viously coming, is used by him in another pas- 
| sage. See 1* S, v. 242, 285, on the meaning of 
“ There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark — 
But he’s an arrant knave.” 


There is a story in print about poor old George 
III. When his disorder began to show itself, it 
is said that he announced his intention of ad- 
dressing the Houses of Parliament as “ My Lords 
| and Peacocks.” All remonstrance being useless, 
it is further said, that a fall of books, and other 
noises, were contrived to drown the queer word. 
It is possible enough that the passage of Hamlet 
might-have suggested this change in the mind of 
| a man who knew Shakspeare well enough, and 
| had sore recollections connected with the House 
| of Commons. Let the story be established, and the 
| explanation becomes fairly probable: the little 
} sarcasm would be quite of a piece with the slyness 
which appears in other stories told of the unfor- 
tunate king’s aberrations. A. De Morean. 








Suaxspeare’s Journeys (3S. vi. 28.)— Mr. 
Hatuwett asks if Grendon, in Bucks, is in the 
road passing through Banbury, Buckingham, Wen- 
dover, and Uxbridge. With no local knowledge, 
I think it may be said on the authority of old 
maps, that it is not. Grendon-Underwood (63 
miles E. by S. from Bicester *) appears from a 
map of Bucks in the Britannia Depicta (p. 137), 
to be upon a road from Buckingham to Tame, 
| from which latter place a ride of a few miles 
would bring Shakspeare to Aylesbury, and so to 
Wendover. The route vii Grendon is, however, 
circuitous. Crux. 


DR. TOMLINE. 


| 
| I have heard the following anecdotes of my 
| relative, Dr. Tomline—who sat for forty years in 
| the House of Lords: first, as Pretyman, Bishop of 
Lincoln ; and subsequently, as Tomline, Bishop 
of Winchester — and wish to know whether they 
can be confirmed? While Pretyman was Senior 
| Moderator at Cambridge (Pembroke Hall), Pitt’s 
| father (the great Earl of Chatham) went there to 
request the Head Master to select a tutor for his 
son ; and Pretyman happening to pass the window 





* Bicester is stated in Ryder’s British Merlin for 1689 


| to be ten miles from Oxford, and nine from Buckingham. 
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at the moment, the Master said: “That is the 
very man I should recommend.” 

I have also heard that Pretyman was indebted 
to another similar chance for the large estates he 
subsequently possessed. While travelling on a 
confirmation tour in his diocese (Peterborough), 
he happened to arrive late in the evening in his 
carriage, at an inn where he usually stayed the 
night. ‘To his surprise, however, the landlord 
came to the carriage door, and told him that every 
room had been taken, in consequence of a fair 
having been held in the place during the week. 
It was too late, however, to proceed further ; and 
the bishop asked who was the occupant of the 
rooms he generally had, and was informed that 
they were tenanted by a Mr. Tomline. The 
bishop thereupon sent up his card, and requested 
to know whether that gentleman would permit 
him to share his sitting room for the night; and, 
on receiving a favourable reply, the landlord gave 
up his own bedrooms, and thus the bishop and 
suite were accommodated. During the evening, 
the bishop and his chaplain played a rubber of 
whist against Mr. Tomline and dummy ; and from 
that period a close intimacy sprang up between 
Mr. Tomline and the bishop, which resulted in 
the former leaving the bishop his entire fortune, 
consisting of a valuable estate, comprising the 
entire parish of Riby, in Lincolnshire, with the 
manor and adyowson. 

Tomline stipulated that the bishop should as- 
sume the name of the Donor, and hence the 
change of name. 

Nor was this all: for I have heard that another 
old man, James Hayes, disinherited his family, and 
left the bishop his valuable estates in Suffolk, 
besides considerable property at Blackfriars; and 
the bishop, it is said, died worth 200,000/. 

The Pretymans were an old family of Bacton, 
near Stowmarket, in Suffolk. N. H. R. 


‘Two SUGGESTIONS ON THE QUADRATURE OF THE 
Crrcrx. — I have had sent to me a problem from 
Craighead’s Arithmetic—a work formerly in re- 
pute in Scotland. It is the only case I ever came 
across in which the choice of a wife might be in- 
fluenced by the result. 

“ A landed man two daughters had, 

And both were very fair; 

He gave to-each a piece of land, 
One round, the other square. 

At 201. the acre just, 
Each piece its value had ; 

The shillings which encompassed each, 
For each exactly paid. 

If ‘cross a shilling be an inch, 
As it is very near, 

Who had the better portion — 
That had the round, or square?” 


I find that the circle is that which could be in- 
scribed in the square: supposing, as seems to be 





intended, that so small a diameter as that of a 
shilling may reckon as an are of the circle. If 
this supposition, and the quadrature of Archi- 
medes, be severally near enough, the moral worth 
of the young ladies would be in the proportion of 
11 to 14, taking the Frenchman’s standard : “ Elle 
est bien quant & la physique; mais quant & la 
morale, trois mille francs, pas davantage.” 

The problem might be complicated by varying 
the second line as follows : — 

“ One brown, the other fair.” 


And everyone might decide for himself whether 
the personal and moral superiority met in one: 
or, if not, which way the balance lay. Compari- 
sons of this kind have long been out of my ae 
but there are three professors at Cambridge who 
have settled such points for themselves, not so 
very long ago. The whole world could not fur- 
nish a better Committee. And if they would 
meet after the long vacation, and solve the pro- 
blem as varied by me, they might perhaps in- 
cidentally square the circle. The problem seems 
to have been suggested by the theorem that a 
square and its inscribed circle have their areas in 
the proportion of their circumferences. This 
simple theorem is very seldom stated. I recom- 
mend it to those who square the circle without 
knowledge of geometry; and if three of them, at 
least, do not get three different quadratures from 
it, they have ceased to be themselves, and have 
become fraudulent imitations. 

A. De Morean. 


Tue Pancras “ Prxes.”—In what manner other 
metropolitan parishes may have conducted them- _ 
selves through the trying crisis, by Act of Par- 
liament appointed for the midnight hour of June 
30, 1864, [ know not. I wish, however, to re- 
cord, as a lover of local history, that my parish, 
St. Pancras, “died game” —the “ Pancredge 
chaps” came out strong ! 

Amidst the shouts, at once derisive and trium- 
phant, of the assembled multitude— amidst the 
hum of human hubbub — amidst the strains of 
rather out-of-tune music, and the sage observations 
of sober citizens, like Master Camden Crookedstaff, 
I myself was present—when the last toll was levied 
at the midnight hour over against the ‘“ South- 
ampton Arms :” there being situated the principal 
“ pike” of our parish. The “pike” retired from 
“ public life,” literally accompanied by what Mil- 
ton so beautifully denominates — “ ipsy dance 
and jollity,—Midnight shout and revelry!” 

About half-past one o'clock in the morning of 
this first day of July, the gas-light over the turn- 
pike door was “turned out.” This immediately 
suggested to me the propriety of “turning in,” 
which I accordingly did, as witness my hand — 

Epwin Rorrs. 

Somers Town. 
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Tenpency or ScorcumMeNn To come Sovutn. — 
This, which is usually accepted in English litera- 
ture as an established social fact, is likely at 
length to be controverted. A writer in the Scots- 
man calls attention to the census returns for 
1861, and by them attempts to prove that the 
tendency of the Scotch to go to London, is less 
than the tendency of the people of any part of 
Great Britain, except Lancashire and Cheshire. 
The cause of the exception of the two English 
counties is explained by the large field of labour 
they offer themselves. The exact statistics show, 
that there is even a smaller proportion of Scotch- 
men in England than there is of Englishmen in 
Scotland: for, while the 20,000,000 of England 
absorb only 169,000 Scotchmen, 56,000 English- 
men are absorbed by Scotland, which has a popu- 
lation of only 3,000,000. These conclusions are 
surely worthy of preservation in the more per- 
manent columns of “ N. & Q.”; wherein they are 
also more likely to attract the attention of statis- 
ticians and others, so as to be set aside if incapable 
of proof. Juxta TurRim. 


Queries. 


Amapis pe Gaut.—In Mayaus y Siscar, Vida 
de Cervantes (p. 23), we read — 

* Yo he observado que Amadis de Gaula es Anagrama 
puro de La Vida de Gama, de donde mis Amigos los 
Portuguesas podian inferir otras muchas y muy pro- 
vables conjituras.” 

I should be glad to know if this curious idea 
has ever been worked out. The author had pre- 
viously mentioned that Faria y Sousa published a 
sonnet by the Infant Don Pedro of Portugal, on 
Vasco de Lobera, for having written the Amadis. 


W. M. M. 


Kine Artuur’s Tompstone. — Camden, in So- 

mersetshire, quoting Giraldus Cambrensis, writes, 
Henry IL.— 
“Caused the body of King Arthur to be searched for in 
Glastonbury, and scarcely had they digged seven foote 
deepe into the earth, but they lighted upon a tomb or 
gravestone, on the upper face whereof was fastened a 
broad crosse of lead, grosly wrought, which being taken 
forth shewed an inscription of letters, and under the said 
stone, almost nine foot deeper, was found a sepulchre of 
oake made hollow, wherein the bones of that famous 
Arthur were bestowed.” 


Camden then give’ a fac-simile of the cross con- 
taining the epitaph : — 

“HIC IACET SEPVLTVS 
INCLITVS REX ARTVRIVS IN 
INSVLA AVALONIA.” 

Stowe says the cross of lead and the inscription, 
as it was found «nd taken off the stone, was kept 
in the Treasury of Glastonbury until the suppres- 
sion thereof, in the reign of Henry VIII. Is it 
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known what became of this tomb-lead of King 
Arthur? Speed writes on the same subject,— 

“The bones of King Arthur and of Queene Guinever 
his wife, by the direction of Henry de Bloys, nephew to 
King Henry IL, and Abbat of Glastonbury, at that pre- 
sent were translated into the great new church, and there 
in a fair tomb of marble his body was laid, and his 
Queene’s at his feete; which noble monument, among the 
fatall overthrowes of infinite more, was altogether rased 
at the dispose of some then in commission.” 

Is there any account by an eye witness of this 
monument, written a short time before its destruc- 
tion in the reign of Henry VIII. ? 

H. Conareve. 


Dr. Brasant.—Can any of your readers give 
me the full Christian name of the above gentle- 
man, so familiar to all readers of Tom Moore's 


Diary ? J. B. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


Rev. Witt1am Barker Daniet.—This gentle- 
man, who was of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790, published an elaborate and 
well-known work on Rural Sports, of which there 
were two editions. He was also author of — 

“Plain Thoughts:of former Years upon the Lord’s 
Prayer with deference addressed to Christians at the pre- 
sent period. London, 8vo, 1822.” [Dedication to William 
Lord Stowell, dated Sept. 30, 1822. ] 

We cannot find that Mr. Danicl held any pre- 
ferment in the church. ‘The last-mentioned work 
is announced as sold by Meggy and Chalk of 
Chelmsford, it may therefore be inferred that he 
resided in or near that town at the period of pub- 
lication. We hope some correspondent can furnish 
the date of his decease. A Rev. W. B. Daniell of 
Kingsbridge, Devon, occurs in the Clergy List, 
1843-8. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Sm: Henry Hares.— At the Spring Assizes of 
Cork, on April 13, 1801, Sir Henry Hayes was 
capitally indicted for the abduction of Miss Pike, 
the daughter of a Quaker banker at Cork. The 
popular feeling was wholly in favour of Sir Henry 
Hayes ; and a ballad singer made a considerable 
sum of money by selling a song, the refrain of 
which was— 

“Sir Henry kissed—Sir Henry kissed 
Sir Henry kissed the Quaker. 
And what if he did? You ugly thing, 
I am sure he did not ate her.” 

Has the ballad been embalmed in any collec- 
tion ? J.Y 

Hutron or Sowper-GatTe. — Robert Hutton, 
who, in 1684, purchased the Sowber-gate pro- 
perty, and who died in 1694, leaving a widowed 
sister, Anne Meeke, married anno , one Isa- 
bella Peacock. His son, in 1740, bought the 
Skermingham estate, near Haughton-le-Skerne, 
traditionally, because it had once belonged to the 
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family. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” enlighten 
me as to whose son this said Robert Hutton was ? 
Joun Sieiau. 


Huxtrry.— What is the connecting link between 
the Huxleys of Brindley and the Huxleys of Mac- 
clesfield ? And when did the Huxleys of Huxley 
become quite extinct ? C. H. 


Sir Epwarp May (3™ S. v. 487.) — Of what 
family was Dr. John May, Bishop of Carlisle 
(temp. Elizabeth) ? S. 

Mo tuittovus.— 

“ And here in snowy birdskin robes they are, 
Sordello: here, mollitious alcoves gilt 
Superb as Byzant domes that devils built.” 
Rob. Browning, Sordello, p. 328, 1840. 

A coinage or a revival? Mollitude=effeminacy, 

I know. J. D. Campnec. 


Powpsr or Post. — In Roger North's Lives of 
the Three Norths, ii. 134, I find the expression 
“cordial powders would not touch his [the Lord 
Keeper Guilford’s] fever any more than so much 
powder of post.” In Watson's Life of Porson, 
also, I find Porson telling Dr. Davy that he had 
pretty well recovered from an illness by using his 
“old remedy, powder of post.” Will any reader 
of “N. & Q.” be kind enough to tell me what 
“nowder of post” is? I have looked in diction- 
aries to no purpose. IGNoRAMus. 


Epwarp Purcett. — The celebrated Henry 
Purcell, the musician, had a brother named Ed- 
ward, who was gentleman usher to Charles IL, 
and afterwards entered the army, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, having assisted Sir George 
Rooke in the taking of Gibraltar, and the Prince 
of Hesse in the memorable defence of it. On the 
death of Queen Anne, he retired to the house of 
the Earl of Abingdon, where he died in 1717. Is 
anything more known of the life of this gentle- 
nian than what is contained in his monumental in- 
scription in Wightham church, near Oxford ? 

Epwarp F, Risavutr. 


Sergeants’ Rines. — Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me if there is any form or ceremony 
of making a serjeant-at-law? What is the form 
of presenting the mottoed gold rings, which new- 
made serjeants present ? To whom is it customary 
to give the rings? How many are usually given ? 
When are they usually made, and what becomes 
of them, as there must be a great number of them, 
and yet they are rarely met with ? 

Octavius Morcan. 

9, Pall Mall. 

Tue Monument or Toomas Tatris.—The old 
church at Greenwich, dedicated to St. Alphage, 
was destroyed at the beginning of the last cea- 
tury. It contained monuments to Thomas Tallis, 
the celebrated cathedral musician (d. 1585), and 
to Lambarde the historian. Lambarde’s tomb 
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was removed to Sevenoaks in Kent, where it now 
is. My query is, what became of Tallis’s tomb ? 
Epwarp F. Risavtr. 
Tuomas Tartor, the Platonist, died at Manpr 
Place, Walworth, November 1, 1835. He was 
buried in Walworth churchyard. I believe no 
memorial stone was erected to his memory. Can 
the position of the grave be identified ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Warp Famuty or Devon.—Where can a sight 
of a pedigree of this family be seen? In fact, I 
shall be glad to have any information respecting 
the families of that name belonging to any of the 
adjoining counties. 

Wetsu Forx Lore: “CominG IN WITH THE 
Tips.” — There is a superstition still extant in 
North Wales to the effect, that if the tide begins 
to rise at the time when the birth of a child is 
imminent, the anxious parents will be blessed with 
a boy, and vice versd. It is strange that so ab- 
surd a belief should still hold its ground, as this 
seems to do, even among educated people. Is it 
confined to this locality ? J. Exsor Honexiy, 


Queries with Anstoers. 


Dr. Worturineton’s “ A Kemrts.” — Amongst 
the “ Books published by the Rev. Dr. Worthing- 
ton,” and enumerated on a fly-leaf appended to his 
Miscellanies (London, 1704), we find: — 

“ An accurate Translation of Thomas & Kempis ; wherein 
the English is brought to a near conformity to the 
Author’s Latin; with a large and excellent Preface. 
Octavo.” 

His son, when editing the Select Discourses 
(London, 1725), speaks of his father’s “ excellent 
edition of Thomas & Kempis,” and quotes a pas- 
sage from the Preface,* but does not give the 
date, or any other useful information about it. I 
am very desirous of knowing if the following ver- 
sion of the De Imitatione Christi be Worthing- 





ton’s: The Christian's Pattern, or a Divine Trea- 
| tise of the Imitation of Christ, London, 1677, small 
| 8vo, with emblematical frontispiece ? If not, who 
| translated this last ? and what are the date and 
| title of Dr. Worthington’s? I should be much 
obliged to any one who would sell or lend me a 
| copy of this version, or copies of these versions, 
as the case may be. ErrRionnacu. 
[ The translation of Thomas & Kempis, 8vo, 1677, is by 
Dr. John Worthington, as the passage quoted by his son 
in the Preface to the Select Discourses occurs near the 
end of the Doctor’s Preface to The Christian's Pattern. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





* By comparing this passage with the Preface to the 
version of 1677, it can be readily determined whether the 
latter is Dr. Worthington’s or not. 
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De ta Prace.—Monsieur de la Place, a minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church’ in France, is stated 
by Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History (vol. v. 

. 377, of Maclaine’s Translation, ed. 1782), to 
Love propagated doctrines which, in 1642, were 
condemned as’ erroneous by the synod of Charen- 
ton. Any information respecting his life and writ- 
ings will oblige P. S. C. 

[Joshua de la Place was born about 1596, and edu- 
cated at Saumur, where he was appointed professor of 
philosophy. In 1625 he became pastor to the church of 
Nantes; and in 1633 he was chosen professor of divinity 
at Saumur. He maintained that God imputes to every 
man his natural corruption, his personal guilt, and his 
propensity to sin. This opinion was condemned in 1642 
by the synod of Charenton. He died in 1665. A collec- 
tion of all his works was published at Franeker in 1699 
and 1703, in 2 vols. 4to. See Moreri, Chalmers, and Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionaries. | 


Sextant.—Can any one inform me of the de- 
rivation of the word sextant? Most persons will 
at once say it means a sixth, but they cannot ex- 
plain what reason there was for so naming the 
instrument. ‘The index of the original sextant 
showed 120 degrees, but the more modern instru- 
ments go as high as 160 degrees. Are 120 de- 
grees the sixth part of any geographical circle ? 

Grorce C. Boasr. 

[The following explanation is given in Richardson’s 
Dictionary : “ SextTant, Sextive, from Fr. sextant, sextile ; 
It. sestante, sestile ; Sp. sextil; Lat. sextans, sextilis, from 
sex, six. We have the words, but not their particular 
usage, from the Latin. <A sertant is an astronomical in- 
strument measuring sixty degrees, or the sixth part of 
360—the circle.” ] 

Viscount Car.tinGrorp.— Amongst the deaths 
announced in Saunders's News-Letter, July 7, 1864, 
I have read the following: “On the 4th inst. at 
Swifte’s Heath, co. Kilkenny, Godwin Meade Pratt 
Swifte, Viscount Carlingford, aged 58 years.” 

Can you give me any information respecting 
this nobleman, whose name I do not find in any 
Peerage within my reach? ABHBA. 

[ The Carlingford Viscountcy was granted to Barnham 
Swift, Esq., in 1627, and became extinct in 1642; but was 
nevertheless claimed by the late Mr. Swift of Swiftsheath, 
co. Kilkenny. ] 

Wutxs at Docrors’ Commons. — In what way, 
and under what conditions, is a gratis inspection 
of the wills in Doctors’ Commons allowed, and be- 
tween what dates are searches allowed to be 
made? Lastly, to whom is application to be made 
for the purpose of obtaining the permission ? 

A GENEALOGIST. 

[Admission to search the registries of wills proved in 
Doctors’ Commons may be obtained on application by 
letter, addressed to the Chief Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate. “Literary application” should be written on the 





envelope. The applicant should state in his letter what 
is the particular literary object he has in view, the per- 
mission being granted only in favour of literature. The 
registers of wills are open to literary applicants down to 
1700.} 

Srrriivcsuire.—Can any correspondent inform 
me whether there have been published any other 
histories of this county than Nimmo’s, Edin. 1777, 
or refer me to general works where a good ac- 
count of it can be had? 

[There was a second edition of Nimmo’s History, with 
a Continuation by the Rev. William M‘Gregor, with a 
map and engravings. Stirl. 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. Consult 
also Sir Robert Sibbald’s Ancient and Modern History of 
the Sheriffdoms of Linlithgow and Stirling. Edinb. 1710, 
fol., and The New Statistical Account of Scotland, 8vo, 
1845, vol. viii. ] 

“ Urr possipetis.”—What is the literal English 
of the above diplomatic phrase, what is its origin, 
and what its practical significance ? G. 

{ Perhaps the following extract from the last edition of 
Wheaton’s Elements of International Law (1863, p. 878, et 
seq.) will give a satisfactory answer. Part rv. ch. iv. § 4, 
“ Uti possidetis, is the basis of every treaty of peace unless 
the contrary be expressed,” is thus explained : — 

“The treaty of peace leaves every thing in the state in 
which it found it, unless there be some express stipula- 
tion to the contrary. The existing state of possession is 
maintained, except so far as altered by the terms of the 
treaty. If nothing be said about the conquered country or 
places, they remain with the conqueror, and his title 
cannot afterwards be called in question.” ] 

Forp Famity.—The Heralds’ Visitation of the 


county of Devon, made in 1620, contains the 
pedigree and arms of Ford of Ashburton and 


Islington. I wish to ascertain the arms, crest, 
and motto of the family. CaRILForD. 
Cape Town. 


[ The arms and crest, as given in Tuckett’s Devonshire 
edigrees, p. 156, are as follows:—Arms. Per fess argent 
and sable in chief a greyhound courant and in base an 
owl, the whole within a bordure engrailed countercharged. 
Crest. Between two apple branches vert, fructed argent, 
a demi greyhound rampant sable, charged with three 
acorns in bend, between two bendlets or. | 


Replies. 


EDUCATION OF GEORGE III. 
(3 S. vi. 7.) 

The paper (dated Oct. 14, 1750), lately dis- 
covered among the manuscripts of the Baroness 
North at Wroxton, in Oxfordshire, is indeed cu- 
rious, and well worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 
As a sequel to this autograph prospectus for his 
children’s education by Frederick Prince of Wales, 
the following extract (date Oct. 15, 1752), from 
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Bubb Dodington’s Diary, may not be unacceptable 
to your readers, as it shows how anxious the 
mother of George III. was to carry out the same 
course of education for the heirs to the throne 
after the decease of her husband, and that, too, 
under the same preceptors. 

The princess having sent to desire Mr. Doding- 
ton to pass this day with her at Kew, she entered 
freely into conversation with him as a confiden- 
tial friend of her late husband. After discussing 

litical matters, Dodington says, he took the 
liberty of asking her what she thought the real 
disposition of the prince to be? She said, “ that 
he was very honest, but she wished that he was a 
little more forward, and less childless at his age 
(12 or 13); that she hoped his preceptors would 
improve him.” Adding afterwards, that — 

“Stone told her, that when he talked to the Prince on 
the Government and Constitution, &c., that he seemed to 
give a proper attention, and made pertinent remarks: 
That Stone was a sensible man, and capable of instructing 
in things as well as in books: That Lord Harcourt and 
the Prince agreed very well, but she thought he could 
not learn much from his Lordship: That Scott, in her 
opinion, was a very proper preceptor; but that for the 
good Bishop (then of Peterborough) he might be, and 
she supposed he was, a mighty learned man, but he did 
not seem to her very proper to? convey knowledge to 
children; he had not that clearness which she thought 
necessary: She did not very well comprehend him 





herself, his thoughts seemed to be too many for his words. | 
That she did not observe the Prince take very particu- | 


larly to anybody about him, but to his brother Edward, 
and she was very glad of it, for the young people of 
quality were so ill educated, and so very vicious that they 
frightened her. She repeated again that he was a very 
honest boy, and that his chief passion seemed to be for 
Edward.” 

I will not trespass further on your columns by 
instituting a contrast of the education (a royal 
railroad to learning ?) of a Prince of Wales in our 
time with that given to George III. a hundred 
years ago. However, the observation of his mother 
on the bewilderment of a young mind through in- 
structions from “a mighty learned man” (the then 
Bishop of Peterborough) must not pass without 
notice. Deep scholars, and men of brilliant ge- 
nius, cannot concentrate the rush of their ideas so 
as to express simply and distinctly what they 
mean to convey to a pupil or a dependent: hence 
“the good Bishop's thoughts seemed to be too 
many for his words.” There is an anecdote in 
point of Pitt, perhaps the most lucid and persua- 
sive speaker that ever charmed the British senate, 
nédtros yAvAklwv piev add); viz. being at a coffee- 
house with some convivial friends, he sat down to 
write a message — some trivial instructions which 
he had forgotten to leave with his servant at home. 
One note after another was torn up and thrown 
aside as he tried to explain, in a word, distinctly 
what he meant; and at length, in despair, he 
begged of the gentleman next him to be his amanu- 
ensis. Pitt's pen could not keep pace with the 


rapidity of his thoughts. The Jucidus ordo of his 
tongue in the senate was a mere labyrinth of words 
when thrown upon paper — 


“ Hinc labor ille domi, et inextricabilis error.” 


QuersEn’s GARDENS.——__ 
ST. WITHBURGE’S WELL. oF 
. : . 
(3 S. vi. 29.) > 


I believe it will not be difficult to account fOFY (yr ». 


the apparent contradiction in the ways of relatittr 
the translation of the body of St. Withburge from 
Durham to Ely by the monks of the latter monas- 
tery. The inscription over the well boldly pro- 
claims that “the abbot and monks of Ely stole 
this precious relique, and translated it to Ely 
cathedral.” Parkin accuses Brithnoth the Abbot 
of Ely, and his monks, of concerting a scheme 
for stealing away the body, and that their scheme 
succeeded. On the other hand, the'translation is 
said to have been effected by consent of King 
Edgar, and permission of Ethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester.—Now the account given by William 
of Malmesbury will reconcile both representations 
of the transaction. It is translated in the follow- 
ing quaint language in Cressy’s Church History, 
b. xvr. ch. 6: — 

“ The inhabitants of Derham at first earnestly resisted 
this translation: till the authority of King Elgar, Bishop 
Ethelwald, and the Abbot Brithnot prevayled. The said 
inhabitants notwithstanding rose against the monks sent 
to remove it, and encompassed the church with a guard. 


| But the monks deceived them, and in the dark night 





cunningly conveyed away the body. Which being al- 
though too late perceived by the people, they pursued 
them: and had not the Abbot Brithnot made great haste 
to put off from shore the boat in which the body was 
placed, he had not escaped without mischief: for at that 
time there was no entrance into the isle but by boat. 
But our age, more sharp-witted than the former, hath 
overcome nature, and by filling the marish with great 
banks and rampires, has at last made it easily accessible 
on foot.” 

Thus it appears that full authority, both eccle- 
siastical and regal, was given for the translation ; 
and that the inhabitants of Dereham could not 
deny this; but that their great devotion to the 
saint roused them to make all the opposition in 
their power for the preservation of their treasure, 
when the time came for the translation: Thus the 
removal was in one sense a theft, as being made 
against the will of the inhabitants; but being 
effected by full authority, it was ingeniously quali- 
fied as “ sanctum sacrilegium—fidele furtum—salu- 
taris rapina,” F. C. H. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON LONDON 
BUILDINGS. 


(3" S. vi. 9.) 


I possess a copy of A Critical Review of the 
Publick Buildings of London and Westminster 














1734, which has every appearance of being the 
first edition of the work. It has no author's name 
on the title-page, nor at the end of the dedication 
“To the Right Honourable the Earl of Burling- 
ton.” It occupies 119 octavo pages, exclusive of 
“ An Essay on Taste,” eight pages, which precedes 
the Review. Upcott, in his Bibliographical Ac- 
count of English Topography (i. 823), noticing 
this work says, “ First printed in octavo in 1734.” 
I therefore conclude that Watt is wrong in men- 
tioning an edition of 1731. 

The “second edition corrected,” was printed in 
1736, duodecimo, “ To which is added an Appen- 
dix containing a Dispute between the Weekly Mis- 
cellany and the Author.” <A copy of this edition 
is in the library of the Corporation of the City of 
London. An examination of it might possibly 
give some clue to the authorship. 

The third edition, according to Upcott, was in 
1763; and the fourth, a copy of which is on my 
shelves, is dated 1783. This edition contains 
“ large additions,” and has on the title-page “ Ori- 
ginally written by Ralph, Architect.” The 
* Advertisement” also adds, “ The Preface or 
essay, is entirely written by Ralph, and the other 
parts of his work are distinguished by inverted 
commas.” ‘This edition is a small octavo, consist- 
ing of 209 pages, exclusive of advertisement and 
essay 16 pages; also an Index of 5 pages. 

Considerable doubt exists as to the real author 
of this interesting little work. It is generally as- 
sumed to be the production of James Ralph, the 
well-known political and poetical writer. Chal- 
mers says, “from the style and subject we should 
suppose his name borrowed.” But it does not ap- 
pear to have been even borrowed. James Ralph 
died in 1770, and the editor of 1783 does not as- 
cribe it to him, but to “ Ralph, Architect.” 
Upcott and Watt give it to James Ralph, but 
query upon what authority ? 

My copy of the fourth edition has the following 
note on the fly-leaf. “ This volume was edited 
by William Nicholson, the translator of Fourcroy’s 
Chemistry, &c. &e.” ; and it is included among the 
author's works in the Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816. This accounts for Watt’s mistake about 
James Nicholson. 

William Nicholson was engaged in early life in 
the East India Service, and afterwards in com- 
mercial transactions on the continent for the cele- 
brated potter Josiah Wedgwood. (He particu- 
larly notices Wedgwood's*exhibition of pottery in 
Greek Street, Soho, in his edition of the Review.) 
About 1775, 
Square, which he subsequently abandoned for 
scientific pursuits. A long list of his works is 
given in the Dictionary above referred to. 

The fourth tract of 51 pages, published by 
Dodsley in 1771 under the title of Critical Obser- 
vations on the Buildings and Improvements of Lon- 








he opened an academy in Soho | 
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don, was written by James Stuart, commonly 
known as Athenian Stuart. It has a burlesque 
representation of the statue of the Duke of Cum- 
berland in Cavendish Square, as a vignette on the 
title-page. Edwards is certainly wrong in ascrib- 
ing it to Donaldson, the miniature painter. I 
have seen a presentation copy from the author, 
James-Stuart, to a friend. 

I have only to add that my two editions of the 
Critical Review are at Mr. Parworrtu's service, 
should he desire to consult them. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


JAMES GRAHAM. 
(3"@ §. vi. 34, 52.) 

Since my last communication, I have discovered 
in a forgotten volume of tracts a copy of another 
treatise by James Graham, viz., 

«“ A New and Curious Treatise of the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Simple Earth, Water, and Air when applied to the 
IIuman Body: How to Live for many Weeks, Months, 
or Years, without Eating anything whatever; with the 
Extraordinary Histories of many Persons, Male and 
Female, who have so subsisted. To which is added an 
Appendix containing Pathetic Remonstrances and Ad- 
vice to Young Persons, and to Old Men against the Use 
of certain debilitating and degrading Pleasures. By 
James Graham, M.D., Formerly sole Institutor, Pro- 
prietor, and Director of the Temple of Health in the 
Adelphi, and in Pall-Mall. London. Printed for the 
Author. 1793.” 

I have given the title in full. This is a most 
extraordinary book, showing to what an extent of 
delusion the human mind is capable of being 
carried, and the amount of credulity to be found 
in the general public. It transcends all the other 
tracts by the same author I have in my posses- 
sion in extravagance of statement and audacity 
of expression. The pamphlet opens by giving a 
copy of an affidavit which he appears to have 
made at the Mansion House, London, 3rd April, 
1793, before James Sanderson, Mayor, in which 
he swears, “on the Holy Evangelists,” that, 
“ from the last day of December, 1792, till the 
fifteenth day of January, 1793, being full 14 
successive days and 14 successive nights,” he did 
not eat nor drink, nor receive into the body, any- 
thing whatever, “ not even the smallest particle 
or drop, except some cold, raw, simple water,” 
and that life was sustained by wearing cut up 
turfs to the naked body, admitting air into his 
rooms night and day, and by rubbing his limbs 
with his own “ Nervous /Etherial Balsams,” and 
that by these means without either food or drink, 
he was enabled to bear the wear and tear of an 
extensive medical practice, and of lecturing two 
hours almost every night. 

In my copy of this tract is written, in a bold 
and upright hand, at the bottom of the page con- 
taining the affidavit, the following note: “ And 
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nine days and nine nights since. J.G.” As I 
recollect the source from which this volume came 
into my possession, it is not improbable that this 
may have been a note made by the empiric him- 
self, on presenting the copy to a gentleman in 
Leeds, in which town I believe he lectured and 
exhibited. He refers in this treatise to the other 
tract to which I made reference, but of which I 
have no copy. The treatise is a strange medley 
of fact and fiction, of common sense and absur- 
dity, interlarded by quotations from Scripture and 
references to the Divine Being, which are abso- 
lutely profane, unless we come to the conclusion 
that the man was insane, and enforced a system 
in which he believed. Is anything known of his 
private character ? TZ. &. 


ALEXANDER KILHAM: HANNAH KILITAM. 
(2™¢ S. viii. 154; ix. 127; 3" S. v. 507; vi. 20.) 

The life of Alexander Kilham to which we 
alluded was that published in 1838. 

A gentleman to whom we are personally un- 
known has been so obliging as to forward us a 
copy of the Life of 1799, which has this title : — 

“The Life of Mr. Alexander Kilham, Methodist 
Preacher, who was expelled from the Conference, or So- 
ciety of Methodist Preachers, for publicly remonstrating 
with them for countenancing various Corruptions and 
Abuses. To which are added, Extracts of Letters (in 
favour of reform) written by a number of Preachers to 
Mr. Kilham, during the time of his undertaking the 
cause of Religious Liberty.” Nottingham, 12mo. n.d. 


The preface, containing 27 pages, dated No- 
vember 1799, is signed John Grundell, Robert 
Hall, President and Secretary of the Conference 
of the New Methodist Connexion, held at Not- 
tingham, May 1799. 

Up to p. 171 the work is autobiographical. 
Then follows an account of his last illness and 
death by Mrs. Kilham, and in conclusion is a 
brief sketch of his character. 

At p. 184 is the following inscription on a hand- 
some marble monument, erected by the congre- 
gation in gratitude to his memory, in the chapel 
at Nottingham, where his remains are interred :— 


“To the Memory of Alexander Kilham, Minister of 
the Gospel. A faithful servant in the vineyard of Christ, 
a Zealous defender of the rights of the people against 
attempts to force on them a Priestly Domination. De- 
serted by many of his friends, he lived to see the Cause 
flourish in which he died a Martyr. In promoting the 
glory of God and the happiness of his Brethren, he 
counted nothing too dear a Sacrifice. In this pursuit, 
ease and indulgence were despised by him. His last 
hours were peaceful and triumphant, unimbittered by a 
moment’s repentance for having opposed corruption in 
the Church; he blessed God that He had made him in- 
strumental in doing it, and only regretted that he had 
not done it more faithfully, Committing his soul to his 
Redeemer, he took his flight to a better World, December 
20th, 1798, aged 36.” 
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From p. 185 to p. 218 are Extracts of Letters 
from the Methodist preachers to Mr. Kilham. 
The writers are—T. Cooper (Newark), H. Taylor 
(Sheffield), John Grant (Bath), J. Riles (Placey 
and Darlington), J. Crowther (Waterford and 
Plymouth Dock), Jonathan Edmondson (London), 
William Fenwick (Fraserborough), T. Taylor 
(Bolton), and T. Tatham (Leeds). The latter it 
is stated, was not addressed to Mr. Kilham. 

With this copy of the Life are bound up five 
other tracts, viz., 

1, A Review of the Conduct and Character of the late 
Mr. Alexander Kilham, Minister of the Gospel, par- 
ticularly during the Time of his Exertions for the At- 
tainment of a Reformation of Abuses, &c. amongst the 
People called Methodists. Intended as a Sequel to his 
Life, as extracted from his own Journal. By a Friend. 
Leeds. 12mo. 1800. [The friend (as appears by the 
answer to an introductory address to Messrs. Grundell & 
Hall) was T. Hannam of Leeds. ] 

2. A plain Account of the Methodist New Itinerancy ; 
intended to shew How Far we agree with, and the Rea- 
sons why, we separated from the Old Methodist Confer- 
ence, held at Leeds, 1797. Designed also to remove Pre- 
judice, prevent Bigotry, and promote Brotherly Love 
Leeds. 12mo. n.d. 

3. The substance of a Sermon, preached at the open- 
ing of the Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, on the 7th of May, 
1797, for the use of the Methodists, Formerly occupied 
by the Particular Baptists. By Alexander Kilham, 
Minister of the Gospel. Leeds, 12mo. n.d. [Preface 
signed A. Kilham, dated Leeds, 15th May, 1797. 

4. An Impartial Account of the Proceedings of the 
Nottingham Committee of Trustees, Leaders, and People, 
of the Methodist Society: Assembled on the 24th of 
October, 1797, for the purpose of returning the promised 
answer to the District Meeting, concerning the Chapel, 
&c.—Nottingham, 12mo, 1797. 

5. Extracts from the Courier, &c., viz. Letter from 
Philanthropus to the Editor of the Courier, 23 Sept. 1797 : 
Extract from the Cambridge Intelligencer, 14 Oct. 1797 ; 
Letter from Philanthropus to the Editor of the Courier, 
n.d. [There is only a half title to this tract, which oc- 
cupies but 12 pages, and at the end whereof occurs 
“ Price One Penny.” ] 

A notice of Kilham from no friendly pen oc- 
curs at p. 237 of Charles Atmore’s Methodist 
Memorial. Bristol, 8vo. 1801. 

Hannah Kilham, the widow of Alexander (se- 
cond wife née Spurr) seems to have been a very 
extraordinary and energetic character. Soon after 
Mr. Kilham’s death she joined the Society of 
Friends, learnt certain of the African languages, 
and went thrice to Africa on missionary en- 
terprises. She published The Claims of West 
Africa to Christian Instruction through the Native 
Languages, Lond. 8vo. 1830, and died in Liberia 
31 March, 1832. A Memoir of her, chiefly com- 
piled from her journals, was edited by her daugh- 
ter-in-law (Alexander's daughter), Sarah Biller, 
of St. Petersburgh. Lond. 12mo. 1837. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 
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Dr. Wortatycton AnD THE STaAMFoRD Appa- 
nition (3" S. iv. 395, 524.) — This most remark- 
able story was taken down, not only by Elias 
Ashmole, but by Dr. John’ Worthington. The 
latter, in the fifteenth Letter appended to his 
Miscellanies (London, 1704, p. 278), mentions it 
in reply to a whimsical query of his correspon- 
dent, Mr. Hartlib : — 

“ Your enquiry is, What I think of Otto Faber’s, or 
rather Van Helmont’s notion, that a Good Ange! never 
appears barbatus; but if an Angel appears with a beard, 
it is an Evil Angel.” 

After narrating “the story of one Samuel Wal- 
lis of Stamford,” he continues : — 

“ The whole story I have transcribed from the man’s 
own narrative, written by himself in a plain way (and he 
is of good esteem for a plain upright man). I am not 
certain but that it is in print.” 

The supernatural visitor “appeared as a grave 
old man, very tall and straight, of a very fresh 
colour ; his hair as white as wool, and his beard 
broad and very white.” The letter is dated 
Sept. 5, 1661. Dr. Worthington’s Diary and 
Correspondence were edited for the Chetham So- 
ciety, in 1847, by Mr. Crossley. I have never 
seen this book, however, and should be glad to 
know if the editor takes any notice of this strange 
story. Dr. Worthington died in November, 1671. 
Can you tell me when he was born, and where I 
may find some account of his life ? 

ErrionNACH. 


[A more particular account of the story of Samuel 


Wallace of Stamford is afforded in Turner’s History of 


Remarkable Providences, p. 9, and in the Appendix to 
Ennemoser’s Story of Magic (Bohn, 1854, 12mo), vol. ii. 
p- 385; from the latter of which Mr. Crossley has given 
a long extract in a note to Worthington’s le etter quoted by 
our correspondent. Vide The a and Correspondence 
of Dr. John Worthington, vol. p. 10. In the valuable 
annotations of this work, Mr. Cremsley has supplied the 
necessary biographical illustrations of the Life of Dr. 
Worthington without burthening the notes with facts or 
information every where accessible. Dr. Worthington 
was born at Manchester early in February, 1617.—Eb. ] 

Tuer Rev. Joun Prowerrt (3 §. vi. 28.) — 

“ Died at Catfield, Norfolk, March 20, 1851, the Rev. 
John Prowett, Rector of that parish and of Great Tey, 
Essex. He was the eldest son of —— Prowett, Esq., by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin Bathurst, Esq., of Lid- 
ney, Glouc., and sister to Henry, Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich. He was formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford ; 
and graduated M.A. 1801. He was collated to Catfield 
by Bishop Bathurst in 1833, and instituted to the sine- 
cure rectory of Great Tey in 1845. He married Martha- 
Maria, daughter of Colonel Robert Hodgson, formerly 
superintendant of the British settlement on the Moscuito 
shore, and had issue two sons; of whom the elder was 
the late John Henry Prowett, B.C.L. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and the younger, Nevil-Horatio- Edward, is 
in the Bengal Civil Service; and three daughters, all 
deceased, — the second the first wife of J. J. Blencowe, 
Esq., of Marston House, co. Northampton, since married 
to her cousin Miss Cecilia Prowett.”— Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, May 1851. 

‘AMeds. 
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Hours or tue Day (3" §S. vi. 28.) — The dis- 
crepancy between Mark (xv. 25), who states that 
the crucifixion was at the third hour (nine o'clock), 
and John (xix. 14), who says it occurred about 
the sixth (noon), cannot be reconciled by the hy- 
pothesis of different modes of reckoning the hours 
by the two evangelists. ‘The author of the Alez- 
andrine Chronicle quotes from John, jv avet dpa 
tpirn, “it was about the third hour,” not the sixth, 
as in our text; so also several MSS. Our text 
of John is therefore assumed to be erroneous, 
which may have arisen from mistaking the / (=3) 
for s (=6). See Kuinoel (Mark, xv. 25; John, 
xix. 14). Besides the watches, the Jews, as well 
as the Greeks and Romans, reckoned by hours, of 
which there were twelve in the day, commencing 
with sunrise and ending with sunset; so that in 
Palestine, the day beginning at the summer solstice 
at five, and ending at seven, whilst at the winter 
solstice, beginning at seven and ending at five, the 
hour varied from seventy to fifty minutes’ dura- 
tion, and the clepsydras were adjusted with wax 
accordingly. The old astrological works also 
reckon the day from sunrise to sunset. The 
ancients almost universally began their day at 
sunrise, with the exception of the Arabians, who 
began at noon, and the Egyptians at midnight. 
Amongst the moderns, most of the eastern nations 
begin at sunrise, with the exception of the Arabi- 
ans, who still begin at noon, and the Chinese, who 
reckon from midnight. The Austrians, Turks, 
and Italians, reckon ffom sunrise, and other Eu- 
ropean nations from midnight. (Penny Cycl. viii. 
320.) ‘The era when these various methods com- 
menced is beyond the reach of history. The 
ancient division of the day into twelve hours ap- 
pears from John xi. 9. Italy alone reckons from 
one to twenty-four o'clock. The equal division 
into twelve hours of sixty minutes for day, and 
the same for night, is E zyptian. (Encyc. Brit, 
viii. 450.) T. J. Buckton. 

Exias Juxon (3 S. v. 498.) — The following 
brief pedigree of the family i is the best answer I 
can give to the query : — 

John nee 


! I 
Richard = Ralph 





‘ 
Thomas 7 Eliz. Lreland. 7 Sarah Hawkins. 
a i i : 
William, John= Elias= 1. Elizabeth = John, 2 Judith 
archbishop Susan Kennett. citizen & Raynton. 
of Canter- Dethick. merchant| 
bury, am teylor, d 
Lord High Aug. 23, | 
Treasurer. | 1626. 
1. Samuel. 1. John. Joseph 
2. Elias. 2. Thomas. 
3. Nicolas. Elizabeth. 
Hester. Sarah. 
I copied it sometime ago froma MS. of the 
seventeenth century. C. J. BR. 


Accident lately put me in possession of a draw- 
ing of the gold cups belonging to Archbishop 
Juxon (3"4 §. ii. 232), a counterpart of which, I 
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believe, is in the British Museum (MS. depart- 
ment). On a careful examination of the Hall 
marks, represented as on the originals, I find that 
one must have been stamped in 1683, and the 
other in 1684, i. e. twenty and twenty-one years 
after the good prelate’s death: a circumstance 
which seriously affects the truth of the tradition 
and of the inscription, if such evidences be of any 
value. a. 


Antipatuy To Harts (3S. vi. 26, 57.) —A 
Dublin mob can claim a similarity of distaste with 
a Perth mob as regards their aversion to tall hats. 
On the occasion of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales the city was illuminated, and when walking 
down Dame Street with some friends, we were met 
by a crowd of young men and boys, who showed 
their dislike for tall hats by blocking all within 
their reach; however, they generally requested 
the wearer to doff it to them first, which if done 
with a good grace, the mob expressed themselves 
satisfied. I had a tall hat, and thinking “ discre- 
tion the better part of valour,” on being asked, 
saluted them, and they went off quietly. My 
companions had low hats, and were not token the 
least notice of, Of the origin of the antipathy I 
have no idea. J. OB. 

Dublin. 


The people of London are sometimes taken 
with as great an objection to hats as the people 
of other nations. I remember being present near 
Fleet Street to see a Lord Mayor’s Show, either 
in 1855 or i856. As soon as the procession was 
passed, several of our party attempted to make 
their way to the Mansion House. We got on 
safely for some little distance; but when we 
reached the middle of Ludgate Hill, we were 
almost overwhelmed by a torrent of the lowest 


J. Bartieman (3" S. v. 472.) — Mention is 
made of Mr. Bartleman, the celebrated singer. I 
was a pupil of his, and knew him well, and never 
heard his like since. His pronunciation and arti- 
culation were beautiful; every word you might 
hear. He had always Walker's Dictionary at hand 
to refer to. The late Mr. Earle of Swallowfield 
Place, told me he was born at Mortimer, near 
Reading, and used frequently to be at Dr. Beevor's 
of that place, an ardent lover of music, and had a 
large room for that purpose. Dr. Ireland, late 
Dean of Westminster, brought him first forward : 
I believe he was one of the choristers at the Ab- 
bey. Perhaps Mr. Rorre can give me further 
particulars of this celebrated singer. It is a 
curious coincidence that Mr. Knyvet and Mr, 
Bartleman should be both Berkshire men, the one 
born at Sonning, the other at Mortimer. 

Juuia R. Bocxert. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge, Reading. 

[J. Bartleman died in 1820, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. There is a handsome 
tablet erected to his memory near the spot of his inter- 
ment.— Biog. Dict. of Musicians. ] 

Mawnert, etc. (3" §. vi. 28.)—I will support 
Professor Key. I hold that m+, as in mum, 
means to make up, or form, a man or thing, by 
hand, as an image; or by gait, deed, or word, as 
in a representation. Thence — 

Mum, to represent characters, as do Mummers, 
Christmas boy-actors; Mummery, a making up 
or representing. Mimus, Lat., Miuos, Gr., one 
who makes up the likeness of another; Mim 
(north), affected, as a girl imitating ladyship. 
Mammet, Mommet (west), Mawmet, Mawment 
(north), Mommock (west), an image, idol, mock 
man, for a scarecrow. Also Mawmetry, Mimick. 
So Mop (north), is to mock or imitate in derision, 





mostly boys and young men—who were sweeping | 
from St. Paul's churchyard towards Temple Bar. | 
Their amusement as they went was to pull the | 
hats off the heads of any persons who were so | 
unfortunate as to wear them; toss them in the | 
air, and either tear them in pieces, or trample 
them on the ground. A few policemen, a dozen 
or so in number, did what they could to stop the | 
outrage ; but certainly mopping back the Atlantic | 
would have been a more pleasant and about as 
profitable an employment. Wide-awakes, Scotch- 
caps, and all head coverings except “ chimney- 
pots” were allowed to pass. I may add, that 
although I have been in scores of London crowds, 
I never saw this game played except then. 

Macaulay’s New Zealander, when he reads this 
volume of “ N. & Q.” two thousand years hence, | 
will be amused at our boasted civilisation, no | 
an and this strange “custom” of an English | 
mob, 


H. B. | 


Moppet, image, doll. Mask, a mock face, or man. 
W. Barnes. 

Came Rectory. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire we have the 
word “ mammets,” signifying images or puppets ; 
though I believe the term is not confined to these 
parts. The meaning of maumetry as idolatry, 
with this connection, will be apparent. I 

Whitby. 

“ Gop save THE Kine” anv “ Jack's THE Bor” 
(3"¢ S. vi. 27.)—In reply to the query of Sr. 
Swirur, as to the origin of this phrase, I have 
heard it frequently take this turn: “God save 
the Queen,” and “ Nancy Dawson.” “Jack's the 
Lad” is the name of a famous hornpipe, and 


| “ Nancy Dawson” is that of an equally celebrated 
| contre-danse. 


In dancing the latter, it is inva- 
riably the custom (in Lancashire at all events) to 
preface the dance by playing over once the tune 
of “ God save the Queen:” probably because the 
originator of the step, acting upon some now for- 
gotten precedent, considered it only right to 
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salute the Queen before paying so much attention 
to Nancy Dawson, her subject. I have been in- 
formed that it was formerly usual to play over 
some slow tune whilst the dancers were forming 
in the contre-danse ; and “God save the King” or 
“ God save the Queen,” was the most natural one 
to adopt. Whilst preparing to dance “ Jack’s the 
Lad,” the same slow tune may, therefore, have 
been used—the masculine gender of that dance 
requiring “ God save the King.” It is still cus- 
tomary with the “ Knights of the Screw” to have 
a slow chorus, in which the whole company can 
join, to alternate with the snatches of quicker 
tunes which are sung by the topers in rotation. 
From the above I come to the conclusion that, 
“a long time ago,” a wag of a dancer, seeing 
some unlucky painters working day-work, as it is 
called (in contradistinction to piece-work), first 
originated the phrase, and that the joke was con- 
sidered sufficiently good to be preserved. The 
easy action of the brush in the foreman’s absence 
being typified by the slow minuet motion of “ God 


save the Queen;” and the accelerated speed of 


the hand, in his presence, being equally well illus- 
trated by the subsequent lively pace of the feet 
in the hornpipe. W. Easste. 

Tue Basque Lanouace (3™ S. vi. 47.) —I 
think I can answer your correspondent’s query 
respecting the apparent omission‘of any particula? 
notice of the Basque language, in Max Miiller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language. The learned 
writer does not profess to give lectures on the 
“ Ethnology of Nations,” but simply on the Science 
of Language. He himself makes the remark : — 
“ That the science of language and the science of ethno- 
logy have both suffered most seriously from being mixed 
up together. The classification of races and languages 
should be quite independent of each other,” &c.—P. 314, 
edit. London, 1861. 

If the Basque be really a branch of the Finnic 

family, then Max Miiller certainly speaks of this 
class of languages (at p. 302) under the heading 
“ Finnic Class.” And again, when speaking of the 
labours of the Spanish Jesuit Hervas, and his 
great work entitled Catalogo de las Lenguas, §c. 
(p. 132), the writer states What Hervas has 
proved, viz. : — 
“That Basque was not, as was commonly supposed, a 
Celtic dialect; but an independant language spoken by 
the earliest inhabitants of Spain, as proved by the names 
of the Spanish mountains and rivers.” * 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte has published a work, 
entitled Langue Basque et Langues Finnoises (4to, 
1862); and there is another on the Basque lan- 
guage and literature, by Monsieur Francisque 
Michel, entitled Ze Pays Basque, sa Population, 
sa Langue, sa Littérature, et sa Musique (8vo, 
London, 1857). 


* This was also the opinion of Leibnitz, with which 
Max Miiller himself seems to agree. 
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If two hundred years ago, the metropolitan 
Chapter of Pampeluna asserted in their Minutes— 
“ that the Basque was the only language spoken by 
Adam and Eve in Paradise” — what shall we say 
of Becanus, who seriously maintained that Low 
Dutch was the language of the terrestrial Paradise! 
Even in our days the race of visionaries is not 
extinct. J. DAtton, 

Norwich. 


Tue great Iracian Porr (3 S. v. 298.) — 
The passage in Thoughts on Prophecy, §c., in 
which Dante is made to say that “ Cimabue’s 
glory was eclipsed by Giotto, and Giotto’s by 
Guido, and that another and greater Guido would 
arise,” is neither more nor less than a partial 
misquotation of the words, and a total mis- 
understanding of the sense of the “ Great Italian 
Poet.” Dante does not say that “ Giotto was 
eclipsed by Guido,” but that one Guido (meaning 
Guinicelli of Bologna) was excelled by a second 
Guido (meaning Cavalcanti of Florence). Nor 
were these two Guidos painters at all, but poets. 

Dante is speaking of the brevity of human 
glory, and he produces two examples fresh in the 
recollection both of himself and of his country- 
men. ‘The first from painting, the second from 
poetry. In the first, Cimabue had already been 
excelled by Giotto; whilst among poets, the fame 
of Guido Guinicelli had already been obscured by 
that of Guido Cavalcanti. ; 

Again: “ Another and greater Guido will 
arise,” are not the words of Dante. But what 
he does say, referring to the two poets of that 
name above-mentioned (both being his contem- 
poraries), is, “ And perhaps he is already born” 
(meaning himself), “ who will drive them both 
from the nest.” 

Whoever will turn to the passage in the Pur- 
gatorio (Canto xi., I wish editors or translators 
of Dante would number their lines) will see at 
once that there is not much footing left for those 
who represent Dante as prophesying the appear- 
ance of Guido Reni the painter, who was not born 
till a century and a half after Dante! J. E. J. 


A Tartor sy Trape (3™ S. vi. 26.)— Mr. 
Tuoms closes his interesting introductory notice 
to the valuable edition of Stow's Survey, 1842, 
by a note from Ben Jonson's conversations with 
Drummond, which commences thus: “ John Stow 
had monstrous observations in his Chronicle, and 
was of his craft a tailor.” 

I cannot help thinking that Ben-would have 
applied the same remark, in the quaint phrase- 
ology of his time, to any other trade it might have 
happened Stow to have been bred to; the more 
so, that I have myself frequently received such 
an answer from mendicants, when they have ex- 
cused themselves for begging, to my question 
what is your occupation? “I am a mason, or 4 
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carpenter, &c. by trade.” Nevertheless, I do not 
impugn W. P.’s assertion of its being more pecu- 
liarly the reply of the active plier of the needle, 
and hope some other correspondent will be found 
to trace it to its source. J. A. G. 


Joun Govan (3 §. v. 517.)—The Report of 
the Endowed Schools Commission Ireland, 1858 
(p. 141), states that the school at Lisburn was 
endowed by John Hancock, a member of the 
Society of Friends, for the education of persons of 
his own persuasion. The school was cpened in 
1774. The first master was John Gough, the 
author of the well-known Treatise on Arithmetic. 
Of course your querist can have more informa- 
tion by inquiring from the present master. 

H. 


Roman Numerats (3™ §S. vi. 29.)—The multi- 
plication of Lxxx1v by xiv would, I conceive, 
be as follows : — 

MMMCC 80 
D LX 80 
cLx dq 
XXVIII 4 


3200 
560 
160 

28 

3948 

T. J. Bucktown. 


He 


x 
x 
x 
x 


MMMDCCCCXLVIII => 


In answer to P. S. C.’s inquiry, how a Roman 
arithmetician would set about multiplying eighty- 
four by forty-seven, I beg to suggest that, if he 
could not do the sum in his head, he would take 
his style and waxen tablet, and, perhaps with the 
aid of Colenso’s Arithmetic, if the Bishop's work 
was not then included in the Inder Expurgatorius, 
would operate somewhat in this fashion : — 

LXXXIV 
XLVI 
V.VIIL.VIII 
XXXII. VI 
Mt c x 
IL. 1X. IV. VII 

See Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. i. p. 66, et passim, 
for the mode of stating accounts. 

Uxtimus Romanorum. 


“Cuartry ” 1x 1 Cor. xm. (3 S. vi. 27.) — 
Wickliff (1380), in translating from the Latin 
Vulgate, uses the word charity, but Tyndale (1534), 
Cranmer (1539), and the ed. of Geneva (1557), 
use the word love, which is more conformable with 


the meaning of this oft repeated word in the New | 
Testament. But in the edition of Rheims (1582), | 


as well as in the Authorised Version (1611), the 
translators reverted to Wiclifl’s word, charity. 
The Greek scriptural word for charity, in its 
modern sense of alms-giving, is éAenuootvn, of 


which word alms is a corruption. The word | the account given of it was mostly correct. 


pci, as implying passion, is not so suitable to 


D QUERIES. 


rather regard or affection (Liddell and Scott). 
The more impassioned term, Ac, was used by 
our Lord and Simon (John xxi. 15,17). "Aya- 
mdw, in classical Greek, means to welcome, greet 
kindly, entertain, and was specially applicable to 
the love feasts, aydra, of the first Christians 
(Jude 12). The above dates will show that the 
Puritans, or Long Parliament, had nothing to do 
with the supposed substitution of the word charily 
for love in the Authorised Version. 
T. J. Buckxron. 


Succession THrRouGH THE Moruer (3" §. vi. 
54.)—Fiat Justitia says that my former com- 
munication is no “real reply to the objection he 
made to the law of Scotland in not admitting suc- 
cession through the mother.” I cannot allow the 
justice of this remark of his in an unqualified 
sense; for he himself states that the statute of 
1855 to which I referred (and which he forgot to 
mention) is “ an act of justice which ought to be 
thankfully acknowledged.” I did not cite it, in- - 
deed, to any broader effect; and though I do not 
dispute that it would be right to carry the amend- 
ment of the Scotch law on this matter much 
further, I do not see that any great practical 
evil can result from the rule as it stands. Every 
one has it in his power to remedy the defect by a 
will; and if such wills are made ineffectual by 
| blunders in their execution, that is a consequence 
| for which the law of Scotland is not responsible. 
I am not surprised that your correspondent, 
| who says he is not a lawyer, is carried away by 
| the abuse most unjustly thrown on the law of 
| Scotland, by many who don’t understand it. 
| Your miscellany is not the place for exposing in 
| detail the injustice of such imputations; but 
without adverting to the many imperfections 
which confessedly exist in the English law, I may 
be permitted to remark that we in Scotland have 
not felt much advantage from what we have bor- 
rowed from the English system; and that there 

| is in Scotland a very prevalent feeling that the 

| lawyers of England had better keep their laws to 
themselves. 

Fiat Justitia is referred to Blackwood’s 
| Magazine, vol. xxxvi. p. 661, for an able article 
| entitled “ The old Scottish Parliament,” where 
| he will find a comparative view of the laws of 
| both countries—a perusal of which may possibly 

remove his prejudices against the law of Scot- 
land, and to some extent at least abate his ap- 
| parent veneration for that of England. G. 
Edinburgh. 


MepmenuaM Curve (3 S. v. 482.) —I under- 
| stood from my relative, the late Sir George Wright, 
| whose uncle was Francis Lord le Despencer, that 
The 
breaking up of the club was owing to one of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the Christian character as éyarav, which implies | members dressing himself up as the Devil, or else 
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he sent a large monkey into their infernal place, 
called Hell, which so alarmed them all they never 
met again. Many years ago I saw Wilkes’s cradle 
remaining in his room. Lord le Despencer had | 
two illegitimate children, the famous Mrs. Lee, of 
Gordon memory, and Mrs, Dashwood. | 

Jou R. Bocxert. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge, Reading. 


Quotations wanted (3" §S. v. 495.)— 
“ G. Nazianzen, in his funeral Sermon for St. Basil 
rejoyces that he died wera piyuaow eboe€elas.” 


I do not know if it is meant to be insinuated 
here, that St. Gregory rejoiced to be able to re- 
cord that his friend died with some words of piety 
on his lips. If so, the sneer betrays as much 
ignorance in the old author from whom the pas- 
sage is cited, as irreverence. The fact is, that 
St. Gregory, relating the holy and edifying death 
of his friend St. Basil, declares that when very 
near his end, he exerted a miraculous strength to 
speak words of piety to those around him : — 


Ebrovwrepos ‘ylvera: weph rods étirnpiovs trav Adywyr, 
Wa rois rijs eboeBeias cwvaréAGn piyuacr.—Orat. XX. 





“ Quia nuge in ore Sacerdotum sunt blasphemia.”— 
St. Bernard. 

The passage in St. Bernard reads thus: “ Inter 
seculares nuge, nuge sunt, in ore Sacerdotis 
blasphemia.” — Lib. ii. De Consid. ad Eugen. 
Papam. 





_ © Discamus in terris quorum scientia nobis perseverabit 
in coelis."—S. Hieron. Ep. ad Paul. 

This also is incorrectly quoted. 
reading is this : — 


The correct 


_ “ Discamas in terris, quorum scientia nobis perseveret 
in celo.”— Hieron. Paulino, ep. ciii. cap. 8. 





“ Compares himself to an angry horned beast.” 
The passage is as follows : — 


“Hoe unum denuncio, et repetens iterum iterumque 
monebo, cornutam bestiam petis: et nisi caverem illud 
Apostoli: Maledici regnum Dei non possidebunt : et mor- 
dentes invicem, consumpti estis ab invicem; jam nunc 
sentires, de parvula subdolaque concordia magnam tibi 
in mundo ortam esse discordiam.” —- Hieron, adv. Ruffi- 
num, lib. % cap. 7. 





“ The baptized were presented in white garments.” — 
Ambros. de Initiand. 

In the treatise of St. Ambrose, De his qui ini- 
tiantur Mysteriis, the 7th chapter is, De mysterio 
vestimentorum candidorum. It begins with these 
words: — 

“ Accepisti post hwe vestimenta candida, ut esset in- 
diciam quod exueris involucrum peccatorum, indueris 
innocentix casta velamina.” 

F, C. H. 





Concreve orn Cumpertanp (3 S. vi. 36.)— 
It was certainly Congreve who affected to be 
ashamed of being considered a literary man by 
profession. When Voltaire was in England, he 
called upon Congreve, as a mark of respect for 
him as a dramatist. “Iam a gentleman!” said 
Congreve, and expressed great aversion from 
being called an author. “Ah!” replied the 
French writer, “ had you been only a gentleman, 
I should never have thought of visiting you at 
all!” Cumberland gloried in the name of author, 
and especially in being the author of English 
Comedies. “I never disgraced my colours,” he 
says, “ by abandoning legitimate comedy, to whose 
service I am sworn, and in whose defence I have 
kept the field, for nearly a quarter of a century.” 
However inferior Cumberland may have been to 
Congreve as an author, he was quite as good a 
gentleman. He was, however, not good enough, 
in the latter respect, for some persons. When 
Cumberland’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Lord Edward Bentinck, in 1782, Mrs. De- 
lany lost her spirits at reading of the marriage in 
the newspapers, and was “ apprehensive that the 
Duchess of Portland's health will suffer materially 
from it.” Lady Llanover says that “ the Duchess 
was much distressed by this marriage, but with 
her usual kindness and good sense, sent after- 
wards a trunk of plain household linen to assist the 
commencement of Lady Edward Bentinck's house- 
keeping.” There was a good deal of contempt in 
this kindness, good sense, and box of plain linen. 
Lord Edward's nephew, Lord Charles, stooped 
lower for a mate, when he wedded, in 1808, with 
his first wife, Miss Seymour, the illegitimate 
daughter of George IV. and the notorious Grace 
Dalrymple Elliot, the mistress of Philip Egalité; 
but then Miss Seymour's father was not a popular 
author; he was only the “ first gentleman” in 
the drama of life which was then being played 
out. J. Doran. 


Movutpixe-Boarp (3™ S. vi. 9.)—The project- 
ing side of a plough is called the mould-board, 
earth-board, breast-board, furrow-board, shield- 
board, &c. Crux. 


Ivan THe Fourta (3" S. v. 515.)—Mr. War- 
rEN is evidently inquiring for the brothers and 
sisters of Ivan the Sizth. He will find some in- 
formation concerning them and their parents in 
Dr. Doran's Monarchs Retired from Business, 
vol. ii. p. 175, et sequitur. The brothers and 
sisters of Ivan VI. were,—1. Elizabeth, who died 
of decline at Horsens, 1781; 2. Catherine, born 
at Diinamiinde, died 1807; 3. Peter, born at 
Cholmogori, 1745; 4. Alexis, born at Cholmogori, 
1746, died 1787. They were all buried at Hor- 
sens, the Princess Catherine being the last sur- 
vivor. 

H&RMENTRUDE. 
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Nout Ertscorarr (3° §. vi. 48.) — Refusals to 
undertake the onerous duties of the episcopate 
are far more numerous than the Nonconformist 
writer gives the second order of the English clergy 
credit for. Not only did Professor Blunt refuse 
the see of Salisbury, but many other instances 
might, I believe, be cited as having occurred in 
recent times. Let me give an anecdote of the late 
Bishop Bagot, in which there is as much “ heroism a 
as that displayed by any who have so refused. I 
had it from one of the Canons of Christ Church, 
Oxford. When the see of Oxford was offered to 
Bishop Bagot by the crown, he immediately wrote 
to the electors, the Canons of the cathedral, stat- 
ing his own sense of unfitness: especially when 
he contrasted himself with the deceased bishop 
(Lloyd), and his wish to refuse it; asking, at the 
same time, whether there was not some eminent 
theologian whom they would prefer. And if so, 
whether they would tell him whom they desired 
as their ruler; in which case, he would not only 
refuse the bishopric, but would use all his in- 
fluence to procure the see for such person. The 
Canons of Christ Church, in reply, urged him to 
accept the office; which, at their suggestion, he 
did. Dr. Bagot then undertook, and well per- 
formed, the onerous duties of the episcopate ; at 
the same time that he showed his readiness to say 
heartily, “ Noli Episcopari.” W. Denton. 


Amongst probably many instances of the clergy | 


of the Church of England declining the offer of 
bishoprics, I would mention the celebrated case of 
Richard Baxter; who, in 1660, declined the see 
of Hereford. T. E. Wixnineton. 


Tuomas Aprercey, M.D. (34S. vi. 8.)—Some | 


time ago, I heard that Mrs. Bailey, mother of the 
present Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., was collecting 
notes concerning the parish of Little Hereford — 
in which her residence, Easton Court, near Ten- 
bury, is situated. She may, in the course of her 
investigation, have discovered some further notice 
of Thomas Apperley. T. E. Wiynrxeoron. 


Otp Prints: James Sueprarp (3" S. v. 459.) 
Lord Chesterfield (Letters to his Son, exxx.) 
says :— 

“ Reason equals Shepherd to Regulus . . . he intended 
to shoot the late King, and would have been pardoned if 
he would have expressed the least sorrow; but he de- 
clared that, if pardoned, he would do it again; that he 
thought it a duty which he owed his country; and died 
with pleasure for having endeavoured to perform it.” 


Cyrrin 


SwepennorGianism: Pamputet Wantep (3 
8. v. 377.) —What Mr. Harpy Ciarxke wants is 
perhaps a pamphlet (penes me), dated London, 
1800, The Rise and Dissolution of the Infidel So- 
cieties, by William Hamilton Reid; at p. 55 of 
which, there is an account of the rise of Sweden- 








borgianism in England. I should be happy to 
send Mr. H. C. a copy of the required passage, if 
he desire it. Cyrrit. 


Prince Eveens’s Prayer (3" §. v. 491.)— 
Among a quantity of cards, given as rewards at a 
school about the year 1793, I find one bearing a 
copy of "this prayer, differing very slightly from 
Mr. Lee's version. I remember that, on first 
reading it, I was astonished at secing the words 
“merits of Jesus,” as I had read that Eugene was 
a Deist. As it would be of use to me in some 
literary labours to know if Eugene was a Deist, 
and if this prayer be therefore apocryphal, I 
should be obliged by information on the point, 
having searched in vain for my former source of 


information. Macaulay (Essay on Gladstone) 
makes him a Roman Catholic.* Cyrin. 
Herarpic Query (3 §S. v. 497; vi. 37.) — 


G. H. D. is right in his supposition that the arms 
inquired for are those of Daundy, an Ipswich 
family ; but not so that the tinctures are reversed. 
Daundy did bear: Quarterly, az. and or, and a 
mullet of the last. I wanted to identify several 
coats in a window, in which the arms in question 
are found in impalement with Bacon, Rede, Reeve, 
Carleton, and others not yet ascertained. 
x A.C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, in 
their Connection with the Progress of Civilization. From 
the French of Eusebius Salverte. Translated by the 
Rev. H. L. Mordacque, M.A. Oxon. Vol. Il. (J. R. 
Smith.) 


In “N. & Q.” of the 25th January, 1862, we called 
attention to the first volume of Mr. Mordacque’s trans- 
lation of Eusebius Salverte’s learned and interesting His- 
tory of Names —a portion only of a larger scheme in 
which the aqunengihial French writer proposed to treat 
of Civilization from the earliest period almost to our 
own times. The praise which we then bestowed upon 
the book is fully justified by this second and concluding 
volume; and those who hold that “ Imago animi, vultiis, 
vite, nomen est,” will find few volumes more replete with 
curious illustrations of this theory than M. Salverte’s 
History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places. 





Grorcte Dantet’s Lisrany.—The sale of this me- 
morable library by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, commenced on Wednesday last, July 20th, and 
will close on Saturday, the 30th inst. Within the brief 
limits of ten days will be dispersed a most remarkable 
accumulation of Early English literature and biblio- 
graphical rarities of the highest class, collected with 
unwearied diligence and activity for nearly half a 


[* See “N. & Q,” ante p. 50.) 
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century. Here we have not only a choice collection of | 
Shakspeariana and black-letter ballads, but some rare 
old poetry and facetiw, Garlands, Merriments, and other 
amusing lore — early theatrical and literary portraits — 
autograph letters of poets—curious relics, and other 
oddities, typographical and topographical. 

In glancing over the well-arranged Catalogue of this 
extraordinary library, the reader will be forcibly re- 
minded of the literary curiosities in the Roxburghe 
sale, and of the taste and judgment of those lovers of 
Bibliography of former days, whose names have now 
become, as it were, household words in the History of 
Literature, such as Douce, Malone, Heber, Farmer, Hasle- 
Bliss. Menes of Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 


wood, and 
D.D.! May we still fondly cherish the hope that “ the 
Age of Collecting” is not like Burke’s “Age of Chi- 
valry,” altogether passed away from among us? 

rhe lot which excited the greatest interest in the first 
da 


} 
i 


was a collection of Seventy Elizabethan Black- 


"s sale 
etter Ballads, formerly in the possession, we believe, of | 
the late William Stephenson Fitch, Esq. of Ipsw ich, “ and 
obtained by Mr. Daniel (says Dr. Bliss) under circum- 
es not more favourable than romantic.” (Reliquia 


For the curious illus- 


stan 
Hearniane, vol. ii. pp. 953, 972.) 
trative notes which accompany the printed Descriptive 
Catalogue of these Ballads, we are indebted to the ex- 
tensive researches and bibliographical knowledge of Ed- 
LL.D., who was also the largest 
lightful work, Chappell’s Popular 


ward F. Rimbault, 
contributor to that de 
Music of Olden Ti ne, 

rhese precious black-letter relics of olden time were 
printed between the years 1559 and 1597, and since col- 
lected into a folio volume. In this omnium gatherum of | 
merry madrigals we are reminded that the English have 
ever been a ballad-loving people, more especially when 
they had Skelton, Tarleton, Elderton, and Johnson, to 
keep the press alive with their frolicsome ditties. Seldom, 
indeed, have we witnessed such a display of book chivalry 
as on the day when this interesting volume was brought 
to the hammer. After a spirited competition, in a room 
crowded to suffocation, it was eventually knocked down 
to Mr. Lilly, that Roxburgher good and true, for the 
round sum of 7501! 

A few of the rarer articles at the same sale, together 
with the prices they brought, may be thus briefly no- 
ticed : — 

Walton’s Compleat Ang 
Gl 

Walton and Cotton’s Compleat Angler, by Sir John 
Hawkins, 8vo, 1760, from the Strawberry Hill glass case, 





" 
] 
i 


er, first edition, 12mo, 1653, 


10s. 
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Armin’s History of the Two Maids of More-clacke, 
small 4to, 122. 15s. 

Armin’s Italian Taylor and his Boy, small 4to, 132. 

The Most Ancient and Famous History of the Re. 
nowned Prince Arthur, 4to, 1634, 172. 

John Bale’s Tragedie or Enterlude, black-letter, 4to, 
1577, 182. 

A very curious Collection of Old Ballads, some of them 
being founded on Stories made use of by Shakspeare, in 
a 4to volume, 43/. 1s. 

An extraordinary Collection of pieces relating to Bar 
tholomew Fair, with the rare original Proclamatie 
dated 23 July, 1637, “ for putting off this next Bartholome 
Faire in Smithfield, and our Lady Faire in Southwarke; 
on account of the Plague, arranged in a 4to volum 
91, 15s. 

Bevis of Hampton, black-letter, 8vo, 1630, 217. Another 
edition, 4to, 1662, 14/. 

Brandt’s Stultifera: The Ship of Fooles, translated 
Alex. Barclay, black-letter, fol. 1570, 21. 

Braithwaite’s Barnabees Journal, first edition, no dat 
132. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, the three Parts comple’ 
15th edition, 1702, uncut, in a perfect state, 12mo, 1702 


| 64. 10s. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Il. Paarer’s Cram or Henny Browne 
&vo, 1849, or any other date. 
Answers to Da. Wu. Kuvo's Strate or 


to rue Tiree or Visco 


raz Pao 


Wanted by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 4 Co., London. 
Tar Lavy's axo Gewrteman's Diary vor 1853. 
Wanted by Mr. P. A. Escott, 11, George Street, Greenwich, 8.E. 


Tarveoty’s Exewents or Canrentay. 
Wanted by Mr. Z. B. Warner, Exchange Chambers, St. Ann’s Squ 
Manchester. 


Motices ta Corresponvents. 


James ID. at Fevensnam. We are unavoidably compelled to pe 
the continuation of the interesting Diary of Sir John Knatchbull. 
Hensentrvupr. The account of the death of Louis le Debonnaire 
the Cott. MS. Nero E. u. is printed in Le Premier volume des Gr 
Chroniques de France, publi¢e par M. Paulin Paris, col. 520 —522. 
Sol. Vax 
Sowr~ Ansrsteap. Barclay's Apology, 1678, we take to have 
ted in Londun, ax his work published in the following year in reply 
John Brown's Quakerisme, is stated on the title-page as ™ Printed 
year 1679 at London,” and there we also Jind the cedilla is used, 


Iowonames. Jt does not appear that the descendants of R 1 
1 continued to bear the assumed name of Clark after his dvath. 


3rd 8. vi. p. 56, col. ii. line 9, for “ fourteenth” read ™ 


Cromwel 


Erratem. 


|} teenth.’ 


24/1. 10s. 

Walton and Cotton, Sir Harris Nicvulas’s magnificent 
edition, with engravings on India paper, large 8vo, 1836, 
12/. 

Autograph Letters of eminent English Literati, viz. Dr. 
Johnson, Garrick, Dean Swift, and Pop 
«5 622. 


» with portraits, 
&c 
Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, small 4to, 1608, 62. 12s. 


one other copy, that in the Bodleian, is known to exist. 


Only 


@** Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.”” may be had of 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is 


| ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 


or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d 

“Nores awp Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and @ 
iseued in Mowraty Parts. Zhe Subscription for Srampep Corts 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 
yearly Iwpex) i lis. 4¢., which may be paid_by Post Office 
meyable at the Strand Post Office.in favour of Wiuziam G. Barre, 
NV ecuixoton Sraxert, Staanv, W.C., to whom all Communications 
raz Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Norss & Quenizs" is registered for transmission abroad. 
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